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mp of a hefty $28 million over 
he $147 million spent in 1952. 
ctually, even that may seriously 
nderstate the case. 


GOP Got Lion’s Share 
Behind this spending, of course, 
ere contributors and contributions, 
anging all the way from the work- 
’s “buck for COPE” to a legal 
haximum of $5,000 per member 
ff a family to any one organiza- 
on or candidate. Most of the con- 
memributions of $500 or more, chiefly 
fom businessmen and corporation 
xecutives, went into GOP coffers. 


First Anniversary 
| Edition Next Week 


Next week’s issue of the 
AFL-CIO News will mark 
the first anniversary of the 
merger of the AFL and CIO 
at the historic merger conven- 
tion in New York City Dec. 
5, 1955, 

The Thanksgiving holiday 
with the accompanying short 
work-week necessitated this 
eight-page edition of the 
News. Next week’s anniver- 
sary edition will be back to 
normal size. 


By Milton Plumb 


Final reports on spending in the 1956 political campaign won’t be filed—as required by the 
orrupt Practices Act—until early in 1957, but from evidence already in wealthy businessmen and 
orporations apparently broke all records in shelling out on behalf of Pres. Eisenhower's re-election 
nd their unsuccessful attempt to elect a Republican Congress. ‘ : 
An expert for Congressional Quarterly has cautiously set the total spending at all levels in the 


956 elections at $175 ition over| 


This much is certain from the 
preliminary curtain-raising on cam- 
paign spending and contributions 
undertaken during the campaign by 
the Senate Elections subcommittee 
headed by Sen. Albert Gore (D- 
Tenn.). 

Dealing only with elections for 
federal offices, the Gore group 
released a staff study which 
showed that the Republicans, up 
to Oct. 21, had spent $7.7 mil- 
lion to $3.8 million spent by the 
Democrats. Total expenditures 
by the AFL-CIO Committee 
on Political Education up to 
that date in federal elections 
amounted to $216,300. There 
were also expenditures by “mis- 
cellaneous groups amounting to | 
$451,300. 

The Gore report showed also 
that a total of five families con- 
tributed a total of $357,700—all 
to the GOP. The Rockefellers 
gave $100,500, the Mellons, $99,- 
150, the Pews, $46,000, the du 
Ponts, $88,300 and the Vander- 
bilts $33,800. ; 

Other officials of the du Pont 
Corporation contributed $79,650 
and General Motors officers added 
$63,350. Oil company officials 
gave $125,000 to the GOP—ear- 


~ 


marked $5,500 for Democratic can- 


didates. Officials of nine of the 
ten largest defense contractors gave 
$168,000 to the Republicans and 
$17,000 to the Democrats. 


Only Fractional Part 


-The subcommittee study empha- 
sized that “this is only a fractional 
part of the total cost,” and.it noted 
that the GOP was doing much bet- 
ter in getting contributions than its 
rival. The Republicans started out 
with cash reserves two-and-one-fifth 
times those of the Democrats and 


,| the paper industry, the fifth largest 


#| cated that this merger would lead 
.| the Pulp and Sulphite Workers. 
Plan Organizing Drive : 


©| unions, the UPA, a former affil- 


ON MERGER was symbolized by this scene after officials of Paper Workers and 
Paper Makers concluded their parleys in New York. AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler who 
at in on the talks is in center. From left are UPWA Sec.-Treas. Frank Grasso, IBPM Pres. Paul Phil- 
ips, Schnitzler, UPWA Pres. Harry Sayre and IBPM Vice Pres. John R. Jones. 


ampaign Spending Records 
Smashed to Re-Elect Ike 


wo Paper Industry Unions 
pet to Merge Early in 1957 


Leaders Okay Plan 
To Aid Organizing 


New: York—Formal approval of what will be the first merger 
| Of antonomous unions since AFL-CIO unity was achieved was 
:| given here by officials of the Paper Makers and Paper Workers, 


Merger of the two groups early next year at a convention pre- 
ceded by separate meetings will bring into being the United Paper- 


makers and Paperworkers Intl. 


No. 51 


Union. The merged group will 
have a membership of 130,000 in 


in U.S. manufacturing and Can- 
ada’s chief industry. 


Officers of the two unions indi- 


to further unity at a later date with 


After consolidation of the two 


iate-ef the CIO, and the IBPM, a 
union from the former AFL; an or- 
ganization drive will be started to 
bring unionism to the 25 percent 
of the industry still outside the fold 
of organized labor. 

Unity talks had the close at- 
tention of AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. 
William F. Schnitzler who was 
credited by officials of the un- 
ions as “an important and con- 
structive catalyst in formulat- 
ing the final agreement we have 
reached.” é 


IBPM Pres. Paul Phillips is 
scheduled to head the merged 


Maine 19th 
State With 
Labor Unity 


By Eugene A. Kelley 
Lewiston, Me. — Sixty thou- 
sand Maine trade unionists came 
together under the banner of the 
state’s Federated Labor Council 
when nearly 400 delegates from 
the federation of labor and in- 
dustrial union council met in city 
hall to achieve merger, the 19th 
state-level unity session this year. 

AFL-CIO Reg. 1 Dir. Hugh 
Thompson called it “the reunion of 
a family” as he outlined a bold, new 


plan to attract new industries to 
New England. 


Seek New Industries 
Thompson asked that New Eng- 
land’s governors establish tripartite 


group. He was nominated for this 
role by UPA Pres. Harry Sayre who 
will serve the unified organization 
as executive vice president. 

Frank Grasso, UPWA secretary- 
treasurer, will become general vice 
president after merger and Joseph 
Addy, IBPM_ §secretary-treasurer, 
will continue in that office. Other 
incumbent vice presidents and area 
Officials of both unions will con- 
tinue in their posts. 

A joint statement by the execu- 
tive boards of the two unions de- 
clared that merger will provide 
paper industry workers “with a 
vastly improved vehicle for con- 
tributing to the welfare. of their 


(Continued on Page 5) 


boards with representation from 
labor, industry and the public to 
act toward bringing legitimate in- 
dustries to the six-state area. The 
first step toward fruition of his plan 
will come early next month when 
he details the proposition to Maine’s 
youthful Gov. Edmund Muskie 
with a committee from the new 
merged group. : 

The governors, Thompson told > 
cheering delegates, “must recog- 
nize that labor has much more 
to contribute than those sitting 
on some of the present councils 
who are usurping the power of 
the state and bringing in sweat 
shops to the area.” 


(Continued on Page 3) 


(Continued on Page 3) 


Uruguayan Labor, AFL-CIO Join: 
In Pledge to Fight Dictatorships 


Montevideo—Leaders of free Uruguayan labor and of the AFL-CIO joined hands here in a solemn 
pledge to fight all dictatorships at a gala welcome to Pres. George Meany and Vice Presidents David 


Dubinsky and O. A. Knight. 

The vow was taken at a large 
meeting of the Confederation of 
Uruguayan Trade Unions at which 
Meany delivered a scathing denun- 
ciation—frequently interrupted by 
cheers—of Soviet Russia’s blood- 
bath suppression of the Hungarian 
people. 

The enthusiastic audience joined 
in his scornful dismissal of a united 


front with “butchers,” and his blunt 
rejection of colonialism, of Peron- 
ism and of remaining South Ameri- 
can dictatorships. 


Lauds Uruguay Progress 
His praise of Uruguayan prog- 
ress was received with apprecia- 
tion and a realization that the visit 
of the AFL-CIO party means the 
Uruguayan labor movement is 


poised for an advance to greater 
accomplishments. f 

“This history-making event 
means,” said CSU Pres. Delio 
Troitine, “that a new era begins 
tonight for Uruguayan labor with 
your visit. We shall work together 
to end oppression and bring prog- 
ress.” a 


(Continued on Page 2) 
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WARM RECEPTION was tendered AFL-CIO visitors to South America in Rio de Janeiro, the first. 
stop. Here AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany looks on as Vice Pres. Joao B. Goulart (center) of 
Brazil listens to a translation by AFL-CIO Latin American Rep.-Serafino Romualdi. 


AFL-CIO Delegation Encourages, 


Advises Free Unions in Brazil 


Sao Paulo, Brazil—The free trade union movement of Brazil, still in its boyhood, received new 
hope and inspiration for future growth from the visiting AFL-CIO delegation. 
More than 150 union leaders heard AFL-CIO Vice Presidents David Dubinsky and O. A. Knight de- 


scribe in dramatic terms the spec-® 


tacular success story of their own 
Organizations and were visibly en- 
couraged to apply the same meth- 
ods here. 


Informal Conference 


Kt was an informal conference, 
rather than the usual, speech-mak- 
ing affair thus far arranged for the 
delegation. In spite of the language 
barrier, there was no real difficulty 
in communication. 


Serafino Romualdi, the AFL-CIO 
Latin American representative, 
served as interpreter but the Portu- 
guese-speaking Brazilians appeared, 
by their applause, to have caught 
the main points made by the Amer- 
icans even before the translations. 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
opened the meeting with an in- 
formative discussion on the struc-. 
ture of the American labor move- 
meat, its relations with affiliated 
unions, the operations of state 


and local branches and the varied 
character of local, area and in- 
dustry - wide bargaining carried 
in the United States. 

Dubinsky then took the floor: 
He told in human terms the early 
struggles of his union, the Intl. La- 
dies’ Garment Workers —of the 
miserable and oppressive conditions 
in the sweat shops 50 years ago, of 
the difficult job of educating and 
organizing immigrant workers. 

‘When he described the standards 
and conditions prevailing today, the 
comprehensive health and welfare 
services rendered by the union and 
the large reserves accumulated by 
the organization, the Brazilian 
trades unionists were obviously 
thrilled and amazed. 


Status Now Secure 


They listened with keen interest 
to his account of how the Commu- 
nists tried to capture control of the 


item” contest. 


at least $100. 


tion insurance. 


Can You Guess Labor 
Cost of $619 Freezer? 


Gainesville, Ont.—Mrs. Kilburn Beal, who lives on a farm 
near here, won herself a 20-ft. freezer with a retail price tag 
of $619.50 because she was able to sort fact from propaganda 
on the cost of the direct labor that went to produce it. 

The freezer was exhibited by the Canadian Labor Congress 
at 17 farm fairs in Ontario this year. Visitors to the CLC tent 
wets Reviled $0 cotimats the Taber cont fs a “guess thy wage 


Some of the estimates were madre than $500. Fifty-one 
percent put the cost at $200 or more, and 74 percent guessed 


A committee went to work under the chairmanship of James 
Clare, Guelph, Ont., lawyer, to determine the amount the 
manufacturer had to pay the workers who turned out the freez- 
er. In addition to direct wages, it took into account such things 
as unemployment insurance, workmen’s compensation, vaca- 


It conse up with a figure of but $91.84—two cents more than 
Mrs. Beal’s estimate of $91.82. 

The freezer was presented to her at her home by CLC Vice 
Presidents William Mahoney and Andrew Cooper, Pres. James 
Stowe and Vice Pres. Reg Gisborn of the Hamilton, Ont., La- 
bor Council, Pres. Moe Balla of the Steelworkers’ local whose 
members made it, and CLC Political Education Dir. Howard 


ILGWU in 1925, how they pro- 
voked a disastrous strike that 
bankrupted and almost wrecked the 
union. 

“Now they are through, finished, 
discredited,” Dubinsky said. “The 
members of our union learned 
about the hypocrisy of the Com- 
munists the hard way. From that 
time on, ever since we performed 
the operation on the cancerous 
growth of communism, our union 
began its climb toward its present 
secure status.” 

Knight also drew cheers when 
he related the rapid growth of his 
union, the Oil, Chemical and 
Atomic Workers, since 1934, 
He, too, emphasized the long, 
bitter struggles of the organiza- 
tion for recognition, the crucial 
strikes that had to be won be- 
fore the union became firmly 
established. 

The Brazilians listened spell- 
bound when Knight described the 
operation of electronic automation 
in huge plants, where complicated 
processes are carried through from 
start to finish without human hands. 

Talks on Automation 

The approach of automation is 
feared in Brazil, where today huge 
skyscrapers are being built with 
such antiquated methods as throw- 
ing each brick upward by hand 
from floor to floor. 

“We of American labor are not 
afraid of automation,” Knight 
said. It is progress. Labor wel- 
comes progress because it pro- 
vides new opportunities for 
greater benefits to our workers. 
We insist on sharing the benefits 
of . automation. Otherwise our 
entire economic system would be 
engulfed with unemployment and 
would collapse.” 


To the politically-minded Bra- 
zilians, accustomed to leaning on 
the government for help, Knight 
explained that unions must be able 
to stand on their own feet to have 
real strength and security. He said 
that to have a good union, work- 
ers must have freedom to organize, 
freedom to bargain collectively with 
employers, the right to strike as a 
recourse when bargaining 
breaks down and working democ- 


last 


racy within the union itself. 


ee from Page 1) 


Dubinsky, president of the 
Garment Workers, and Knight, 
president of the Oil, Gas & 
Chemical Workers, along with 
Meany were introduced by CSU 
Gen. Sec. Juan A. Acuna as 
“workers,” the highest compli- 
ment they could receive. 

Acuna ridiculed the propaganda 

line the Communists have. been 
using in Latin America—that the 
AFL-CIO is composed of “ene- 
mies of the working class.” 
The visit here followed stops at 
Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo, 
Brazil. From Montevideo, the party 
went to Buenos Aires, where it re- 
ceived another hearty welcome from 
the newly-free Argentine labor 
movement. 


Denounces Imperialism 

In his speech here, Meany em- 
phasized that one of the basic func- 
tions of the trade union movement 
is to fight against the exploitation 
of the weak by the strong. 

“That is where we stand in rela- 
tions between management and la- 
bor,” he explained. “To be consis- 
tent, we must apply the same 
philosophy in our policies with re- 
| gard to international relations. 

“Exploitation of one nation by 
another is termed imperialism. We 
of labor denounce imperialism in 
all its forms. 

“We are outraged by the fore- © 
ible imperialism practiced by So- 
viet Russia against the satellite 
nations, who are being bled to 
death to feed the war machine of 
the Communists. . . . We find 
no justification for colonialism. 
And, finally, we of the AFL-CIO 
are opposed to international ex- 
ploitation by predatory capital.” 

Meany called the action of the 
Russians in Hungary a “monstrous 
outrage.” 

“Can the workers of any free 
country—yours or mine—condone 
the savage butchery of the workers 
of Hungary?” he demanded. 

“Can we associate with or collab- 
orate with the Communist fellow- 
travelers and apologists for the 
Kremlin’s mass murders? Can we 
send delegations to Moscow to 
shake hands with and congratulate 
the dictators responsible for these 
horrible crimes against. humanity? 

“, .. It is our responsibility to 
expose, to indict, to ostracize and 
to boycott the enemies of civiliza- 
tion. ... The only united front 


Uruguay La bor Vows 
To Fight All Dictators 


a united front against the twin evils 
of fascism and communism.” 
Meany Elated 

In Buenos Aires, Meany ex- 
pressed the elation of U. S. work- 
ers that there no longer is a dic- 
‘tatorship in Argentina. 
“Now at last we can come here 


leaders at a meeting, “and collab- 
orate with you for the freedom 
and economic progress of workers 
throughout the world. For the last 
10 years this has been impossible. 
Unfortunately, we were cut off from 
direct communication with you by 
the dictatorial regime that then ex- 
isted. It did not want us to come 
here.” 

He again attacked the Soviet Un- 
ion for its brutal course in Hun- 
gary and emphasized the role of 
strong free trade unions in block- 
ing dictatorship. To “function ef- 
fectively and successfully, they must 
be ‘truly free,’ he said, with the 
right to bargain and to strike. 

“Workers who are well paid, 
who enjoy good working condi- 
tions, who are making progress 
teward economic and social se- 
curity,” he said, “will not be mis- 


“Therefore, if we do our job and 
do it well, if we make democracy 


we represent, we can be sure that 
they will support and safeguard 
the free way of life. In that respect, 
a strong, free and effective trade 
union movement is the strongest 
bulwark of free government.” 


Hemisphere Cooperation 
Meany called for the cooperation 
of western hemisphere nations in 
defense of freedom “on the basis 
of democratic inter-Americanism 
without imperialism.” 
movement, he stressed, has a vital 


ern hemisphere. 

“Our civilization was founded by 
pioneers who came here from the 
old world to escape tyranny,” he 
added. “They threw off the yoke 
of human bondage and created a 
new way of life, where all men 
would be free and equal. 

“This is our common, priceless 
heritage in the New World. We 
are proud of it. We will never 
betray it. Now, of all times, we 
must guard it and uphold it against 
the enemies of freedom and democ- 
racy who are today sharpening 


free labor will knowingly enter is 


their swords for world conquest.” 


Histadrut Urges Egypt, 
Israel Negotiate Peace 


Tel Aviv—Direct negotiations between Egypt and Israel are 
necessary “first steps” towards peace in the Middle East, accord- 
ing to a recent statement by the Executive Committee of Histadrut, 


Israel’s big federation of labor. 

‘The trade union leaders said their 
country has no quarrel with the 
people of Egypt and the other 
Arab nations who seek “only peace- 
ful cooperation and good-neighbor 
relations for the common good of 
the whole region.” 


Egyptian hostility to Israel, and of 
large numbers of terrorists’ raids 
across the border which imperilled 
the lives and property of Israeli 
citizens, Histadrut’s executive group 
said: 


“The achievement of Israeli ob- 
jectives cleared Sinai of fedayeen 
(assassin) nests and cleared the way 
for negotiations. 

“The over-riding objective now 
must be a stable Arab-Israeli peace. 

“Morally, militarily, and politi- 
cally, Egypt at this moment is in 
no position to refuse to negotiate 
a peace settlement if the UN act¢ 
vigorously to assure such negotia- 
tions.” 

At the same time, Histadrut 
warned that Col. Nasser, the 


Noting the long history of} 


Egyptian dictator, “has not yet 
been broken” and predicted he will 
seek to avoid a negotiated peace 
settlement and to “draw the Soviet 
still closer to him.” 


Rubber Workers 
Gain at Firestone 


Akron—Production resumed in 
eight plants of the Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co. as 21,000 Rubber 
Workers ended their strike over a 
number of non-wage issues. 

The agreement which union offi- 
cials said represented significant 
gains will extend to Apr. 15, 1959. 

- It provides improvements in sen- 
iority clauses, a revised probation- 
ary term section, provision for 
more liberal compilation of over- 
time, broader leave of absence 
rules, increased payment for time 
spent on union grievance-handling, 
payment for attending the funerals 
of members of workers’ immediate 
families and increased vacation 


periods for veteran employes. 


and visit with you,” he told labor . 


work for the benefit of the workers — 


The labor _ 


role to play in defense of the west- . 
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Two Paper Unions nae 
Plan Merger in ’57% : 


(Continued from Page 1!) 
pational Communities both in the 
U.S. and Canada.” 

* ‘See Greater Strength 

The united industry union, they 
continued, “will provide greater 
sirength and responsibility to in- 
gure a more equitable balance in 
collective bargaining within this 
ey sector of our economy. 

“Both organizations -have a 
jong history of clean and mili- 
tant trade unionism. Neither has 
been tainted with corruption or 
subversive elements. It is the 
explicit objective of both organi- 
zations to continue these tradi- 
tions in a new and stronger or- 
ganization sensitive to the needs 
and aspirations of paper indus- 
try workers and their families. 

“Principles of a proposed consti- 
tution which have been agreed 
upon and assigned to a joint sub- 
committee of both organizations 
for drafting will guarantee demo- 
cratic rights for the members of 
both unions. The draft constitu- 
tion will be subject to ratification 
by the respective conventions of 
both organizations before coming 
to the merger convention. 

“In the process of arriving at 
this agreement, the leadership. of 
both unions is conscious of the 


Guild Signs 
New Contract 
In Cleveland 


Cleveland — Publication by this 
city’s three major dailies will re- 
sume shortly after a strike which 
began Nov. 1 when the Newspaper 
Guild and at least one other unit 
signed new contracts. 

The Guild vote to accept the 
negotiating committee’s recommen- 
dation was overwhelming on the 
News, Plain Dealer and Press. 

The agreement calls for increases 
of $4 the first year and $2.50 the 
second year for employes earning 
less than $90 a week; $4.50 the 
first year and $2.50 the second year 
for those in the $90-$120 bracket; 
‘$6.50 the first year and $2.50 the 
second for those above $120. The 
former rate was $122.50 for those 
with five years experience. 

Severance pay and job security 
provisions in the contract were also 
improved. 


The Typographical Union voted 


to accept a two-year pact calling 
for a $4.50 raise this year and $3.50 
next year. Negotiations with other 
craft unions are still in progress. 


Palm Springs Puts 
Wreckers to Rout 


Palm Springs, Cal. (PAD 
—Efforts to fasten a local 
“right-to-work” law on the 
city of Palm Springs were 
apparently killed when the 
city council tabled the legis- 
lation. 

The proposed ordinance, 
pushed by local anti-labor 
forces, would have outlawed 
the union shop in Palm 
Springs. 

Thomas L. Pitts, president 
of the California State Fed- 
eration of Labor, represented 
the state AFL movement at 
the city council hearings. 
Dozens of union officials and 
members were present at the 
council meeting. 

Pitts warned the proposal 
“would not be conducive to 
good industrial relations in’ 
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guidance and assistance which they 
have received from their member- 
ships, local union officers, the AFL- 
CIO and the Canadian Labor Con- 
gress.” 


T-H Revisions 
Under Study 


a5 their organizational meet- 


agement representatives will con- 
vene Nov. 28 to draft recommen- 
dations for tevision of the Taft- 
Hartley Act especially as it affects 
the construction industry. 


The meetings were called by La- 
bor Sec. James P. Mitchell for his 
guidance in the T-H revisions that 
may go to the 85th Congress. 


Labor members of the panel are 
Pres. Richard J. Gray of the AFL- 
CIO Building &- Construction 
Trades Dept.; Pres. Peter Schoe- 
mann of the Plumbers & Pipefit- 
ters and Pres. Maurice A. Hutche- 
son of the Carpenters. 

No representative of the Na- 
tional Association of Home Build- 
ers is presently on the manage- 
ment side of thé panel. If one is 
designated, labor will be given an- 
other panel member. 


Toronto Labor 
Councils Merge 


Toronto—Canada’s largest 
labor council has been cre- 
ated by the merger of two 
| Toronto labor councils. 

Over 100,000 workers in 
the Ontario capital are em- 
braced by the new organiza- 
tion known as the Toronto 
and District Labor Council— 
a composite of the Toronto 
District Trades and Labor 
Council and the Toronto and 
Lakeshore Labor Council. 

William Jenoves, a half- 
century member of the Brick- 
layers’ Union, was named its 
first president. He is also a 
vice president of the Cana- 
dian Labor Congress—coun- 
terpart of the AFL-CIO. 

The council vice president 
is Dave Archer, former pres- 
ident of the Toronto and 
Lakeshore group. 


By New Group | 


ing behind them, labor and man- 


* 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Two targets were set by the new 
organization which will be headed 
by Ben Dorsky, a member of the 
Movie Operators from Bangor, 


labor for the past 18 years. Labor 
representatives will ask the legisla- 
ture for a state minimum wage law 
and a labor relations board to act 
in cases where the NLRB has de- 
clined to take jurisdiction. 

Serving with Dorsky are Vice 
Pres. Albert Page of the Teamsters 
in Portland; Sec. Horace Howe, 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
Portland; and Denis A. Blais, Tex- 
tile Workers, Lewiston. 

Blais has been joint board man- 
ager for TWUA in the Lewiston- 
Auburn area since 1947 and before 
that was an organizer for that 
union. 

Mason Presents Charter 


The charter was presented by 
AFL-CIO Legislative Rep. Walter 


any community.” 


Mason on behalf of Pres. George 


president of the state federation of | 


Meany. Dorsky opened the ses- 
sions with a huge gavel which he 
wielded with Pres. George Jabar of 
the Maine IUC. Jabar is credited 
with expediting merger by stepping 
aside and not accepting a major 
office in the new organization. 

TWUA Pres. William Pollock 
told the convention that some in- 
dustrial development commissions 
in the Pine Tree State are trying to 
fill textile mills “abandoned by 
financial manipulators who aban- 
doned the communities that made 
them rich” with $1 an hour indus- 
tries without unions. 


“I think it should be pointed 
out to these people that U.S. 
per capita income last year was 
$1,847; that the figure for Maine 
was $1,593 and for South Caro- 
lina — perhaps the most eager 
anti-union state in luring indus- 
try—the ‘figure was $1,108. If 


I were a citizen of Maine, I 
would hope tkat its industrial 


development would lift it toward 


I 


CHARTER PRESENTATION to new Main State Federated Labor Council is made by AFL-CIO 
Legislative Rep. Walter Mason (right) on behalf of Pres. George Meany. Ceremony took place 
in Lewiston city hall when state central bodies merged. Receiving the charter are Pres. George 
Jabar (left) of industrial union council and Pres. Ben Dorsky of state federation of labor. = 
will head the merged group. 


Maine 19th State to Merge Labor; 
Drives to Attract New Industries 


the national average, not away 
from it.” 

Tribute was paid the merger by 
J. William Belanger, New England 
director of TWUA, whose member- 
ship is approximately one-fifth of 
the new group. 

Joseph Salerno, New England di- 
rector of the Clothing Workers, 
rapped the rising imports of Japan- 
ese goods which post a threat to the . 
area’s economy. He said that over 
nine million men’s shirts and 40 
million women’s blouses came into 
the U.S. last year from Japan. 

Other speakers included COPE 
Co-director James L. McDevitt, 
Gov. Muskie, Senators Margaret 
Chase Smith and Frederick Payne, 
Rep.-elect. Frank.M. Coffin (D- 
Me.), Pres. John Mara of the AFL- 
CIO Union Label Dept., and Com- 
missioner Joseph Cote of the state 
employment security commission. 


UAW Asks Kohler 
Case Reopening 
Reversal of a trial examiner's 
dismissal of the union’s case against 
the Kohler Co. and a request that 
the issue be judged on its merit is 
being sought from the NLRB by 


BE | the Auto Workers. 


The trial examiner dismissed 
UAW charges against Kohler on 


oe the technicality that the union’s 
i|three trustees had not filed non- 


Communist affidavits. His action 
would have wiped out the UAW’s 


|; dozen unfair labor practice charges 


against the firm which has been 
strikebound more than two years. 
Hearings on the charges were com- 
pleted several months ago and in- 


| volved 15 months and nearly four 


million words of testimony. 
Among grounds listed for rein- 


# stating the case are the UAW’s 
§ annual receipt of a letter of com- 


pliance from the NLRB, the fact 
that UAW trustees are not officers 
of the union, a position consistently 
held previously by the NLRB, and 


m@ the fact that the examiner's ruling 
FIREMEN AND POLICE, some with their wives and children, demonstrated in Philadelphia’s Ray- 


burn Plaza to back their demands for a $1,000 annual pay increase and a 40-hour work week. 
adelphia’s firemen are represented by Fire Fighters Local 22. 


was based on a circuit court deci- 
‘sion involving trustees whose func- 


“\tion was different from that of 


similar UAW officials. 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 24, 1956 | : 


Behind the Figures | 
Tt. ENCOURAGEMENT in the government’s announce- 


ment that average wages for American factory workers have 
finally broken through the $2-an-hour level. 


A lot of reactionaries who used to argue against $1 an hour |. 


_ Wages as “too high” and “inflationary” are going to take off again 
with a new propaganda blast. 

But they would do worse than some second thinking about their 
“keep pay down” philosophy. 

First of all, that $2 average is good, so far ast goes; but as 
workers’ families know pretty well, $2 an hour can go pretty 
fast. As a matter of fact, even a $2 wage brings an annual 
income less than that recommended by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics for minimum decency levels for a typical American 
family of four. 

Secondly, the low wage philosophers ought to remember that 
families without decent incomes can’t buy the products of 
America’s factories and farms. 


America’s prosperity through these last few decades didn’t come | 


out of a magician’s hat. It was produced in large part through 
the improvements in income won by unions through collective 
bargaining. 

That fact just can’t be denied. And it’s the ‘Teason America’s 
unions still want “more.” 


People’. * Caishtaltiions 


einige ARE writing and taiking a lot about “people’s capi- 
talism.” Some of what they’re saying makes a lot of sense... 
and some of it is just plain nonsense. 

There’s no question that the American free enterprise system, 
which has the support of organized labor, has produced the world’s 
highest standard of living. There’s no question that opportunity 
is still available in this country. There’s no question that many 
average people have been able to place some of their savings into 
stocks or mutual funds. There’s no question that, there’s still 
room — though not without difficulty of movement — for small 
businessmen. 

All to the good. 

But a lot of big businessmen seem to have hopped on the “peo- 
ple’s capitalism” slogan as though it were something that had come 
out of their own factory assembly line, and fashioned solely in 
the image of their own ideas. 

i; That seems like nonsense to us. 

| ~ People’s capitalism is not the old free enterprise of the Mc- 
Kinley and Hoover eras, a capitalism of boom or bust. It’s not 

f the old, out-worn, out-moded status quo. 

To us, a people’s capitalism is one in which government takes a 
realistic role of helping to keep the economy growing, and on an 
_ even keel. 

To us, people’s capitalism is a system that recognizes the big 
role of labor and collective bargaining, of social welfare meas- 
_ wres and aid for minorities. . 
| In other words, people’s capitalism is a system with a heart 
- gs well as a head. 

Such an economy, working to build our living standards and 
aid every section of the population, in a democratic political cli- 
mate, is one that has broad potential appeal, at home and abroad. 
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‘By Otto Leichter 


Labor Big Cog In Austria’ 3 & Delve 
To Care For Hungarian Refugees 


This is the story of the tragic change which Austrian labor and all other Austrians experienced dur- 
It is a saga of misery and solidarity with the Hungarian victims of Soviet 


With amazing flexibility Austrian labor switched from welfare export into Hungary to the arrange- 
ments for the refugees who poured into Austria by the thousands within a couple of days. 


All facilities of welfare organi-® 
zations throughout Austria, of va- 
cation camps and year-round homes 
of the Kinderfreude, a labor or- 
ganization to help children, were 
opened to receive families torn 
apart by the events in Hungary. 
Municipal, state and federal facili- 
ties were opened to house refugees. 


Women Want to Wait 

Women arrived without their 
husbands, children without their 
parents. When many European 
countries, within a few hours, 
opened their frontiers to Hungarian 
refugees and even sent frains and 
planes to pick them up, women 
protested against being taken to an- 
other country. “We want to wait 
for our husbands,” they said. But 


escape or what happened to them. 


People who arrived from Hun- 
gary, emerging from days of 
fighting, were barely clothed— 
some almost naked. Some were 
in their overalls. ~At one place in 
Vienna, the huge buildings of 
the Vienna Fair, 100 refugees 
were clothed every day. And this 
was just one place of many. 

Many people arrived sick. Fam- 
ilies who took them from the re- 
ception centers to their homes had 
to call a doctor immediately when 
they realized that their guests were 
gravely ill. The professional or- 
ganizations of the doctors in Vi- 
enna and Lower Austria asked all 
their. members to treat the Hun- 
garian refugees free of charge. Hos- 
pitals opened their doors to them. 


Students Flee 

One of the most significant sto- 
ries—a story which more than any- 
thing else illustrates the popular 
character of the uprising in Hun- 
gary—is about the students of the 
University of Sopron, a town near 
the Austrian frontier. Six hundred 
students of this school, 70 percent 
of the whole enrollment, fled to 


who knows where they are and, 
whether they will ever be able to]; 


Austria because they all had par- | 
ticipated in the fight against the 
Russian invaders. With them came 
40 professors, almost the whole 
teaching staff of the university. 
They were taken to a federal school 
building in St. Wolfgang in Upper 
Austria. For the time being, the 
university stays together. But what 
does the future hold for them? — 


From another Hungarian town 
came 120 high school students. 
They had been fighting and had 
to run for their lives. These 
youngsters, torn away from their 
families, were taken to Ober- 
traun, another town in Upper- 
Austria where for the time being 
they could stay together. 


The tales of Austrians rushing to 
help the refugees is as encouraging 
as the plight of the refugees is 
desperate. The youngést and the 
oldest citizens of Austria made 
their contributions. The poorer 
they were, the greater the sacri- 
fice. 

Apprentices—boys from 14 to 
17—living in municipal appren- 
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the government is giving you big 
fellows all the gravy!” 


tice-homes in Vienna, who have 
nothing to themselves but a monthly 
allowance of 20 schillings (80 
cents) were able to collect 948 
schillings (about $30) in two days 
among the boys in five of such 
homes. In an old-age-home in 
Baungarten, a district in the west- 
ern part of Vienna, the inmates put 
up 2,400 schillings ($90) within a 
few hours, although they, too, have 
allowances of not more than a 
couple of dollars per month. 
_ Triple Donations 

The Austrian Federation of 
Tradé Unions, which during the 
days of hope had collected one 


millign schillings to be sent to 


Hungary, tripled this money dur- 
ing the days of the defeat of Hun- 
garian freedom. 

Three million schillings ($115, 
000) was reached by Nov. 10—and 
the collection goes on. 

. Austrian labor stopped all work 
for five minutes on Nov. 8 to pro- 
test the brutal murder of freedom 
and human dignity in neighboring 
Hungary. 

There is hardly an Austrian 
who has not pitched in. Aus- 
trian railwaymen worked over- 
time to ship food and medical 
supplies which arrived from 
abroad and to transport refugees. 
At the airfield of Schwechat, the 
new civilian airport of Vienna, 
more than 100 planes arrived and 
departed per day, taxing the fa- 
cilities of the small airport to 
capacity. 

From all over the world food, 
medical supplies, blood plasma was 
flown in and planes left with refu- 


| gees. Airport workers and tech- 


nicians have been working ar 

the clock. The solidarity of the 
world had been awakened and Vi- 
enna has been the marshalling yard 
for the world in its noble endeavor 
to help the victims of one of the 
greatest and most tragic battles for 
human freedom, 
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Biemiller Attacks Business’ 
‘Stupidity’ on Jobless Pay 


Toledo, O.—An invitation to discuss unemployment compensation, merit rating systems and sup- 
plemental unemployment benefits “with the realization . . . that this is the 20th Century” was extended 


to the Ohio Chamber of Commerce by. AFL-CIO Legislative Rep. Andrew J. Biemiller. — 
Unemployment, Biemiller said, “is still the biggest bugaboo of the worker’s home. He lives from) 


paycheck to paycheck. You may talk about how advisable it woul 


d be for the worker to put some- 


counting. 


counted. 


Absentee Ballots Give 
GOP 2 Close House Races 


Absentee ballots have cost the Democrats two seats in the 
House of Representatives, as final returns changed the make-up 
of the new House to 233 Democrats to 201 Republicans, with 
one seat won by the Democrats vacant. 

In the third Nebraska district, where Lawrence Brock, the 
Democratic candidate, previously had been listed as elected, 
incumbent Rep. Robert D. Harrison (R) won out on the final 


The fourth Washington district, formerly listed as undecided, 
ended up on the final tally sheet as having re-elected Rep. 
-Hal Holmes (R) by a narrow margin over Frank La Roux (D). 
The latter led by 1,700 votes until 7,000 absentee ballots were 


The vacancy, which will be filled by a special election, was 
caused by the death of Rep. Antonio M. Fernandez (D- 
N. Mex.) after his re-election. This seat is counted as safely 
Democratic, which should again give the Democrats 234 seats 
after the special election is held, 


c 


"06 Campaign Spending 
Smashed All Records 


(Continued from Page 1) 
had received new contributions 
two-and-a-half times greater, it 
said. , 

These conclusions were based 
largely on reports filed with the 
Clerk of the House under the Fed- 
eral Corrupt Practices Act, which 
applies only to political organiza- 
tions operating in more than one 


state. 


But the subcommittee found 
conclusively that contributors of 
$500 or more favored the GOP 
far more than the Democrats— 
a pattern that, separate state re- 
ports show, held in non-federal 
elections as well. 


The Gore group heard testimony 
by the national chairmen of the 
two major parties on contributions 
received last September. Demo- 
cratic Chairman Paul Butler dis- 
closed that of 15,247 separate con- 
tributions his organization had re- 
ceived only 277 were for more than 
$100. 

Biggest Democratic givers were 
Mr. and Mrs. John I, Snyder, New 
York, $6,000; George D. Pratt, 
Jr., Bridgeport, Conn., $5,000; Mr. 


70,000 Out of Luck 
On Extra Day’s Pay 


Hopes of untold thousands of 
federal employes of collecting a 
backpay windfall went down the 
drain with a 5 to 3 Supreme Court 
decision that they were not en- 
titled to an extra day’s pay for each 
holiday worked during World 
War II. 

At least 70,000 claims were filed 
with the General Accounting Office 
and an estimated $750 million was 
involved in the decision which was 
brought to the court’s attention by 
the former AFL. z 

The litigation hinged on inter- 
pretation of a 1938 congressional 
resolution which declared per diem 
workers would get a day’s pay for 
each holiday on which they were 
relieved of working. The Justice 
Dept. argued. through the courts 
that this did not mean that daily 
employes called to work on holi- 


days should get an extra day’s pay. 


for each holiday worked. 


and Mrs. Ralph Lazarus, New 
York, $5,000, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Marshall Field, $5,000. 

GOP Chairman Len Hall dis- 
closed that 93 people had contrib- 
uted more than $500 in September. 
Gifts of $3,000 apiece came from 
Eugene E. du Pont and S. Hallock 
du Pont, Greenville, Del.; Joseph 
R. Grundy, Bristol, Pa.; Jake L. 
Harmon and Mrs. Jake L. Harmon, 
Dallas, Tex.; Thomas J. Watson, 
Canaan, Conn.; Harold S. Van- 
derbilt, New York and others. 

Many of these and other names 
on the list of big GOP givers also 
are turning up on reports filed, 
under different state laws, with the 
secretaries of state across the na- 
tion. These laws, however, are 
filled. with loopholes. Illinois, Ne- 
vada and Delaware do not regulate 
election spending in any way. 


Steelworkers Foil 
Smelter Union Raid 


Ottawa, Ont—The Communist- 
dominated Mine, Mill & Smelter 
Workers failed completely in an at- 
tempt to raid-the Steelworkers at 
Algon Uranium Mines, Ltd., in the 
Blind River district of Ontario. The 
Canada Labor Relations Board dis- 
missed a petition for representation 
of the 1,200 workers because Mine- 
Mill “had no members in good 
standing.” 


Dividend Payments 
Jump $1 Billion 


Corporations which report 
their dividend payments have 
ladled out $1 billion more to 
stockholders in the first 10 
months of 1956 than in the 
comparable period last year, 
according to the Commerce 
Dept. 

The pay-out amounted to 
$8,725,000,000 this year com- 
pared to $7,722,000,000 in 
1955. October alone showed 
payments of $750 million, 
the department said, an in- 
crease of 12 percent or $81 
million over October 1955. 
The non-ferrous metal and 
automobile industry groups 
led the parade with gains of 
about 30 percent, with most 
others in the 10 to 20 percent 
bracket, — 


thing by for a rainy day. But the 
fact is that all of your advertising, 
all of your easy payment plans are 
designed to discourage him from 
his ancient maxim of thrift.” 

Hits Short-Sightedness 
Biemiller scoffed at contentions 
of Chamber of Commerce publica- 
tions that workers would rather loaf 
than work. The men and women 
of the trade union movement, he 
continued, “want a job at a decent 
income, working decent hours 
under decent conditions—so that 
they can support their families in 
decency.” 

“What I argue against,” Bie- 
miller went on, “is the short- 
sightedness, the economic stupid- 
ity of those in the business world 
who fail to see that a sound un- 
employment compensation pro- 
gram is far more than mere pro- 
tection for jobless workers. It 
is protection for businessmen, 
for landlords, for everyone whose 
own. income is dependent upon 
a high consumer market.” 

Biemiller noted that supplemental 
unemployment benefits are not paid 
in Ohio because of a ruling by the 
state’s bureau of unemployment 
compensation. 

“This deprives Ohio workers of 
equal benefits to which they are 
entitled and which are enjoyed by 
workers in surrounding states. 


Goal Is Protection 

“But at the same time, this rul- 
ing, which seems to us injudicious 
and unfortunate and economically 
unwise, also deprives business men 
in Ohio of additional purchasing 
power which would be available to 
them in periods of unemployment. 

“The most recent reports show 
that the benefits being paid under. 
the Ford SUB plan averages more 
than $15 a week.” 

Biemiller warned that Ameri- 
can workers “will not be diverted 
in their efforts to win reasonable 
and adequate protection against 
the hazard of unemployment.” 
The present plan, he conceded, 
needs improvement. 


To the U. S. trade union move- 
ment, Biemiller said, the goal of 
protection against the specter of 
joblessness “is more important than 
the means by which we achieve it 
whether it be collective bargaining 
or legislative action.” 


School Report 
Warns of More 
Shortages 


The President’s Committee on 
Education Beyond the High School, 
in its first report, warned that “an 
unprecedented growth in the popu- 
lation of post-high school age will 
far outrun the present or planned 
capacities of existing colleges and 
other post-high educational institu- 
tions.” 

The committee said the needs of 
the “oncoming millions” of adult 
students with varying capacities 
and interests will call for a broader 
range of educational opportunities 
with less rigid time requirements, 
and many more teachers will be re- 
quired than present efforts can pro- 
vide. ; 

Devereux C. Josephs,. chairman 
of the board, New York Life In- 
surance Co., is chairman. of the 
committee, which includes other 
business and educational leaders. 
John D. Connors, director of ‘the 
AFL-CIO Dept. of Education, is 


the only labor member. 


ALBERT ROSELLINI, new 
Democratic governor of Washing- 
ton, was swept into office as part 
of the state’s mass protest against 
a “right-to-work” initiative which 
lost two to one. 


30 Bills Set 
For Alaska 
Legislature | 


Ketchikan, Alaska—Thirty leg- 
islative proposals adopted at the 
convention of the Alaska Federa- 
tion of Labor will be presented to 
the territorial legislature which 
convenes late in January. 

The four-day session of the AFL 
drew 77 delegates representing 45 
locals and 10 councils. 

The legislature will be asked to 
approve changes in. workmen’s 
compensation and to adopt the na- 
tional plumbing code. The long- 
standing call for statehood was 
re-endorsed and a demand was 
made for improved wages and 
working conditions for teachers. 
Dir. Nelson H. Cruikshank of 
the AFL-CIO Dept. of Social Se- 
curity was the principal speaker. 
Territorial Delegate E. L. “Bob” 
Bartlett and Robert Atwood, pub- 
lisher of the Anchorage Times, ad- 
dressed the convention banquet. 
Pres. Robert E. McFarland sur- 
veyed the results of Alaska’s gen- 
eral elections and called them proof 
of the effectiveness of the Terri- 
torial COPE. He cited the election 
of liberal Republicans and Demo- 


Humphrey — 


Bids Labor _ 
Keep UN Faith 


Milwaukee, Wis.—Five hundred 
and fifty cheering delegates to the 
19th annual convention of the Wis- 
consin state CIO council heard Sen. 
Hubert H. Humphrey (D-Minn.) 
urge American workers to refuse to 
handle goods from the Soviet Un- 
ion and its satellites. 

Humphrey hit hard at Russia’s 
actions in crushing the revolt in 
Hungary and described the Red on- 


;|slaught as “the most dastardly, 
i | fiendish, incredible act of the 20th 
¢/ century.” 


Strong Plea for UN 
Humphrey also made a strong 
plea for continued labor support of 
the United Nations and said that 
while he realized that body was not 
perfect it was all that stood be- 
tween the world and all-out nuclear 
war, - 

Humphrey suggested that the 
AFL-CIO call a national confer- 
ence of unionists to formulate a 
foreign policy program and urged 
that this program be made available 
to Congress, the State Dept. and the 
President- The convention later 
adopted a resolution based on Hum- 
phrey’s suggestion and has for- 
warded it to the AFL-CIO Execue 
tive Council. 


Condemns Russia 

In other actions the convention 
adopted resolutions -strongly con- 
demning Russian action in Hun- 
gary; called for the formation of 
a Democratic-Farmer-Labor coun- 
cil to “fight reprehensible legislation 
and promote laws favorable to the 
farmer and labor”; opposed an 
automobile tax recently proposed 
in that state; reaffirmed its opposi- 


~ | tion to “right-to-work” laws; and 


went on record against the sales tax. 

Charles Schultz, president of the 
council, was re-elected without op- 
position. 


Daoust Special Aide 
In Textile Workers 


New York—Appointment of J. 
Harold Daoust as his special assist- 
ant in charge of new organization 
was announced by Gen. Pres. Wil- 
liam Pollock of the Textile Work- 


crats to the legislature and the large 
turnout of voters. 


ers. Daoust has been TWUA Ca- 
nadian director since 1951. 


Ruttenberg Assails Tax 
Structure’s Inequities 


Los Angeles—Loopholes, erosions and evasions in the tax laws 
cost the federal government $9 billion a year and “have stripped our 
progressive tax structure of some attributes of equity,” AFL-CIO 


Research Dir. Stanley H. Rutten-> 
berg told the Conference on Taxa-| mockery out of what most tax ex- 
tion of the National Tax Associa- | Perts were once proud to call ‘the 
tion. effective and progressive federal 
The’ result has been “that an in- | tax structure of the United States’.” 
creasingly unfair tax burden has 
been placed on low and middle in- 
come families,” he said, while “tax 
avoidance for the wealthy has been 
legalized or ignored.” 

Ruttenburg described types of 
“loopholes, erosions and evasions” 
in some detail. He cited unreported 
income, cut rates for special types 
of income, the capital gains, split 
income and depreciation provisions, 
and depletion allowances—all work- 
ing to the advantage of the wealthy 
individual or corporation. — 

“Erosions have reduced the 

amount of income reported for in- 
come tax purposes,” he concluded. 
“Loopholes have been inserted that 
permit the wealthy to reduce the 
amount of taxes they pay. Eva- 
sions seem to be the order of the 
day—sometimes legal, sometimes 
illegal. 
_ “This attitude toward the pay- 
ment of federal taxes has resulted 
in reducing the progressive charac- 
ter of our tax structure. 

“The continued whittling away 
at the tax base for the wealthy, 


Holiday Overtime 
Policy Announced 


A special holiday overtime 
policy which will permit 
longer holiday weekends has 
been announced by the wage- 
hour and public contracts di- 
vision of the Labor Dept. 

Where the employer and 
workers would like to make 
the Friday after Thanksgiving 
for instance, a holiday, in ex- 
change for a sixth work-day 
on the week before or after 
the holiday, the division will 
raise no ‘question of failure 
to pay overtime in certain 


cases, 

The division will insist that 
two conditions are met: that 
the firm has a standard prac- 
tice of paying overtime in ac- 
cordance with the law and 
that the arrangement is made 
im advance and is mutually 
agreed to by the employer and | ~ 
employes. 


high-income taxpayers makes a 
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COMMUNICATIONS WORKERS Local 4400, Cincinnati, picked 
Judy Kell Miss CWA of 1956. She is shown getting the loving cup 
awarded the winner from CWA Vice Pres. Ray Hackney. The 
presentation took place at the local’s annual dance, which was held 
in the same ballroom where the previous night another bunch of 
good-lookers, members of Waitresses’ Local 276, had held their 
annual ball. . 


Bread and Butter Facts: 


Tight Money Forcing 


Crisis in Housin 
risis in H g 
By Bert Seidman 
Economist, Dept. of Research 
NLESS the Eisenhower Administration retreats from its current 
tight money policy, the nation faces a severe housing crisis. 
The extreme shortage of mortgage funds for housing and the con- 
sequent boost in interest rates has already had these effects: 
- 1—Only 1,100,000 homes will be built in 1956, nearly 20 per- 
cent less than last year. In fact, this is only a little more than half 
of the nation’s minimum requirements 


year. 

2—Because there is a maximum 
interest rate for houses built with gov- 
ernment-guaranteed mortgages (FHA 
and GJ), construction has shifted to 
higher priced houses financed without 
government guarantees, but involving 
higher interest rates and higher finan- 
cial costs. : 

3—Sales prices of the houses that 
are being built are climbing to sky- 
high levels. In many communities 
builders have simply stopped building 
‘$10,000-$12,000 houses. In fact, all 
over the country builders are shifting 
their operations to the $20,000-and-over luxury homes that only the 
wealthiest families can afford. 

This is what has already happened. But unless drastic steps are 
taken to ease the,flow of mortgage funds for moderate priced hous- 


ing, the situation will undoubtedly become much worse. 


With this year’s home construction already down nearly 10 per- 
cent from 1955, the National Association of Home Builders reports 
in a special survey that builders expect an additional 10 percent 
decline next year. They look for the mortgage credit market to 
remain tight and prices of new homes to rise still further. By next 
year the builders expect the price tags on new homes to average 
more than $15,000, far above the amount most families can afford. 

x ** 


wrt is the answer to this problem? The mortgage bankers 
and real estate interests are urging a jump in the current 414 
percent GI and the effective 5 percent FHA interest rates. They 
say that this-will make residential mortgages more competitive with 
the investment loans now going to big business on an unprecedented 
scale for expanded plant and equipment. 

This would really be throwing. the baby out with the bath water. 
Increased FHA and VA interest rates would still further raise the 
financial costs of home purchases. Yet, these charges are already 
so high that they have virtually priced two-thirds of American fami- 
lies out of the housing market. 

Obviously, higher interest rates are not the answer. If banks 
and other mortgage lending institutions refuse to make mortgage 
loans available at reasonable interest rates, then the government must 
take steps to assure that low-cost loans are made available for hous- 
ing for middle income families. 


Low-cost loans for middle-income housing are necessary to give 


large numbers of families now priced out of the housing market a 
chance to purchase homes within their means. It is also an essen- 
tial feature of the comprehensive housing program the nation needs 
to meet oyr total housing requirements. 


of at least 2 million new homes each 


By Sidmey Margolius 

TATE insurance commissioners, who are sup- 

posed to protect the public against overcharges 
now stand revealed as having attempted to whitewash 
the nationwide. practice of large finance companies in 
overcharging unsuspecting car buyers for auto insur- 
ance. _ 
Involved in the 
nationwide scandal 
are not merely a few 
small or “fringe” fi- 
nance companies 
usually blamed for 
installment rackets, 
but some very big 
finance companies 
who sell insurance 
through their own‘ 
insurance com- 
panies. 

The gouge has op- 
erated chiefly by 
charging buyers the 
Class 2 rate for driv- 
ers under 25, wheth- 


er or not there actually is a young driver in the fam- 
ily, and without asking the buyer if he has a younger 
driver. The Class 2 rate is approximately twice as 
high as Class 1. 


as $75 for insurance. Estimates of.the total country- 
wide overcharges run as high as $25 million. The 
National Better Business Bureau reports some com- 
panies wrote as few as one out of seven policies at 
the Class 1 rate, automatically charging all others the 
higher rate if the dealer or finance. company failed 
to stipulate that the lower rate should be charged. 

Actually four out of five car owners are entitled 
to Class 1 rates. The finance companies and their 


Making Ends Meet: 


By Nancy Pratt 

ype let the Christmas spirit dull your sales 
resistance. At this season, door-to-door sales- 
men try to sell you everything from a mink coat to a 

Christmas card as a special “Yuletide” offer. 
With bona fide salesmen selling well-known prod- 
ucts, a simple “no thanks” generally ends the sales 
- , try. Bona fide sales- 
men are interested in 
building up a regular 
clientele. They rely 
more on the worth 
of their product than 
a high - handed:sales 

pitch. 

But the bogus 
salesman will pitch 


your emotions rather 
than on the value of 
his product. A typi- 
cal line is the “spe- 
cial deal.” The sales- 
man just happens to 
have an odd lot of 
British tweed on hand and is willing practically to 
give it away to you because he likes the look of your 
tow-headed youngster. ; 

Another favorite trick is to work on‘your sym- 
pathies. The salesman starts out by telling you he’s 
a disabled veteran trying to earn enough money to 
set up his own business—or the inevitable student 
working his way through college. This may or may 


Labor Credited 


Memphis, Tenn.—Mayors, chamber of commerce 
presidents, officers of the League of Women Voters 
and others appearing before the jury selecting cities 
to receive the All-America Cities awards told of the 
important support given by organized labor to civic 
improvement projects. 

The testimony, from 22 finalists, was 2 highlight 
of the 62nd annual National Conference on Govern- 
ment of the National Municipal League here. The 
awards are given each year to 11 cities for progress 
achieved through concerted and intelligent citizen 
action. 

Nearly 600 communities, ranging from coast to 
coast and as far away as Anchorage, Alaska, entered 


States Blamed in Auto Gouge 


Car owners thus have been overcharged as much - 


his sale on a play on * 


puppet insurance companies have been able to get 
away from this gouge because of the persistent prae- 
tice in the auto business of lumping all charges for 
car, credit fee and insurance into one sum so the 
buyer doesn’t know how much he is charged for each 


At the end of 1955 the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners adopted a resolution ad- 
mitting the existence of overcharges, but recommend- 


. img refunds only on the most recent, and with no 


proposal to suspend licenses of responsible com- 
In fact, the commissioners even said they weren’t 


. sure but that the refunds should be made to the | 


parent finance companies and not to the buyers them- . 
selves, which simply would mean taking the over-_ 
charges out of one pocket and putting them in 
another. To date there still has been no suggestion _ 
of barring these companies from selling insurance — 


as state departments have often done with small’ 


companies who committed flagrant overcharges. 


If you yourself in recent years bought insurance» 


through a car dealer and have no driver under 25 in 
your family, check as to whether you were mis- ~ 
classified, and possibly eligible for a refund by writing 
to your state insurance department at your state . 
capitol. 

As we've advised before, beware of the dealer who 
insists you buy your insurance through him. You 
are entitled to shop among other companies to find 
the lowest possible rate. Nor do you have to cancel 
your old insurance when you buy another car. You 
won't get a full refund on the unexpired insurance. 
You can transfer your old policy to the new car. 

(Copyright 1956 by Sidney Margolius) 


Keep Sales Resistance High 


not be so, but it should not in itself lead you to make 
a purchase. 

Here’s a simple effective way to guard against 
bogus salesmen. Make it a standard practice to 
check with the Better Business Bureau before buying 
from an unknown door-to-door salesman. Tell the 
man this is your rule. Take his name and business 
address and ask him to return on his next round or 
in a day or so after you’ve checked. 


The salesman can't very well object to such a 
stipulation, and chances are that if he’s a fraud he'll 
never return. If he gives you his name, company and 
business address, you can call the Better Business Bu- . 
reau to ask about him. If the man objects, it’s a 
safe bet he’s not on the up and up. If the Better 
Business Bureau gives him a clean bill of health, and 
he does return, you can buy his product safely. 


If you don’t have a Better Business Bureau, check 
with your local police or magistrate’s office. The 
people at these agencies are generally familiar with 
the misleading sales lines that may be in use in your 
neighborhood. They will quickly disabuse you of 
misplaced sympathies or ill-advised confidence. 

If everyone followed this simple precaution before 
buying from unknown door - to - door salesmen, the 
“big deal” bluffs would stop knocking at your door. 
People wouldn’t get wheedled into buying inferior or 
unnecessary goods, and law-enforcing agencies would 


be in a better position to protect consumers effec- 
tively. 


With Important 


Support to Civic Improvements 


this year’s competition, sponsored jointly by the | 
' League and Look magazine. 
Leo Perlis, director of the AFL-CIO Community 
Services Committee, served as 1 member of the jury 


which selected the winners. They will be announced 
after the first of the year. 


“Nearly all of the city representatives appearing. 
before the jury to tell of progress in health and wel- 
fare, new hospitals, schools and other improvements 
had a good word for organized labor,” Perlis said. 


“In almost every city where progress was made, 
credit was given to the support of both the central 
labor bodies and the industrial union councils.” 


lll 
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Soup fo ietuedie. 


Quips That Lead | to Trouble 


ce ee ee 


EMARKS I'll never remark 4 
"ier ae Kee he I 
know exactly how to get there.” : 

“It would be silly 
to let out the hips 
because I’m going to 
lose five pounds 
‘right away.” 

“I'm sure she’s 
only pretending to 
have a_ headache. 
The only trouble 

. with her is that she 
didn’t get her home- 
work done.” 

“If there’s any- 
thing — anything at 
all—that I can do to 
help, just call on 
me.” 

“Some people are 
afraid to experiment with a new recipe for guests, 
but I think that’s silly.” 

“Since it only involves one meeting a month, I 
OS er eee ye ee ne 


For Your Health's. Sake: 


y, figuring out square roots is easy as piel I'll 
Yahi mit exactly how to do it.” 
“It would be ridiculous to hire the job done. Why, 
anybody can wallpaper a room!” 
“I have wonderful luck removing spots. Now just 
hold still, and I'll have that gravy spot out in a jiffy.” 
“I'll be glad to supply the flowers for the October 


meeting. My chrysanthemums will be in bloom then, 
and I'll have buckets of them.” 

“Don’t bother to explain your bidding system to 
me. I'll catch on to it as we play.” 

“Yes, I know that some men are awfully stubborn 
about costume parties, but I’m sure my husband won't 
give me any trouble.” 

“All right, I'll buy a couple of raffle tickets from 
you. After all, there’s only about one chance in a 
million that we'd actually win the Easter bunnies.” 

“Let me bring the dessert. I baked a chocolate 


_cake this afternoon, and the children can’t have 


eaten more than a couple of pieces.” 

“Oh, it doesn’t bother me the least bit being alone 
at night. In fact, my husband is going to be out of 
town for a couple of days, and I’m saving a mystery 
to read in bed while he’s gone.” 


Mental Researchers Need Help 


By Dr. Morris Brand 


be is apparent that the mental disease problem is one 
that must be solved as. quickly as is humanly pos- 
sible. 

That it is a terrific problem can be seen when it is 
known that about 30 percent of our population has 
mental conditions sufficiently serious to require treat- 

ment; when about 

one-half of the hos- 
pital beds are filled 
with patients with 
psychiatric illnesses, 
many of long term 
duration; and when 
untold thousands of 
people are being 
treated for bodily 
ailments made worse 
by inner anxieties 
and other nervous 
manifestations. 
These thousands 
of persons lose thou- 
sands of work hours; 
pay millions of dol- 
lars to doctors, dentists, pharmacists, chiropractors, 
osteopaths, faith healers, etc., have untold hours of 
personal unhappiness if not actual misery at times; 
cause hardship and unhappiness in family situations; 
and create social problems in communities through- 
out the land. 


A considerable sum is being spent to survey the 
extent of the problem and in experimentation and 
research to learn the frequency and causes of the 
many different kinds of mental illnesses, to learn 
what changes take place in the brain, the spinal cord, 
the nerves, the hormonal glands, body chemistry and 
also the mode and seat of action of present day treat- 
ments. 

The new drugs, known as tranquilizers, have been 
of unbelievable value in the treatment of hospitalized 
psychiatric patients and in decreasing anxiety and 
acute behavior disorders in non-hospitalized patients. 

These drugs are essentially a means to an end. 
A tranquilizing drug is not the actual treatment of 


the cause of mental iliness but assists in overcom- 
ing the severe stress so that the psychiatrist can 
work with a less nervous and more easily “reached” 
patient. A tranquilizer is like a splint which per- 
mits a patient to be transported to a hospital or 
doctor’s office to have an x-ray of the bone, a 
diagnosis established and proper treatment applied. 
It is to be emphasized that in all probability these 
drugs are not the cure-all. It is, however, another 
link in the chain of progress which is being forged 
to conquer this complex problem. Knowing the prog- 
ress already made in the face of severe handicaps 
there is every reason for optimism that in time prog- 
ress will be made in determining the causes and de- 
veloping the treatment of mental illnesses. 
; s 2m 


UT of the vast amount of information that is 
being collected and analyzed, one important 
point is becoming clearer. Here, as in so many other 
areas of medicine, prevention is the keystone. To 
prevent, it becomes necessary to learn the causes of 
mental abnormalities, whether major or minor. 
The vast army of sociologists, chemists, biolo- 
gists, physiologists, physicians, psychologists, social 
workers and many others engaged in conquering 
these conditions are learning that the cause of a 
mental illness is usually not a single factor but 
many, such as poor housing, inadequate nutrition, 
job insecurity, heredity deficiencies, emotional in- 
security and other socio - economic and environ- 
mental factors. The preventive attack therefore 
must be many-pronged. 

Considering the immensity of the problem. con- 
fronting all investigators the “considerable sum” men- 
tioned above is but a small fraction of the amount 
needed to conquer it. 

There are other conditions that are called “num- 
ber one killers” but mental illness is a “number one 
crippler and distorter” of values and normal way of 
life of too large a proportion of our nation’s popula- 
tion. Public collection funds and philanthropic con- 
tributions in themselves are not enough. Legislative 
appropriations sufficient in amount to permit an all- 
out, many-sided attack of the vast subject are urgently, 
needed. 


U.S. Educated 7.8 Million Vets 
Through Federal Aid to Schools 


All the clamor against federal aid to education 
must echo with a hollow ring in the ears of 7.8 mil- 
lion veterans. 


These are the Gls whose education and training 
were paid for by Uncle Sam to the tune of $14.5 
billion dollars. 


The dire predictions of educational Maaalie and 
destruction of academic standards that were shouted 
from the rooftops by many of the same people who 
now forecast federal interference with local schools 
if the government gives help “needless to say . . . did 
not come to pass,” according to Economic Trends 
and Outlook, monthly publication of the AFL-CIO 
Economic Policy Committee. 

“Under the GI Bill more than 450,000 veterans 
went into engineering,” the publication says in citing 
the benefits of the act. 

“Nearly 180,000 studied medicine, ‘and approxi- 
mately 133,000 pursued studies aimed at becoming 
lawyers or ministers. Teaching was the objective of 
238,000 veterans and over 460,000 vets were trained 


in the humanities. The program turned out more 
than 113,000 scientists. 

“About one-third of the veterans who took advan- 
tage of the law enrolled in craft, trade and industrial 
courses. More than 700,000 entered into mechani- 
cal training, principally auto repairing. Over 380,000 
prepared to be carpenters, bricklayers, masons, plas- 


terers, painters, plumbers, steamfitters and tilesetters.”’ 


The education Uncle Sam gave them paid off in 
cold cash for the vets, the publication says. It cited 
a Census Bureau survey showing that in 1947, when 
many of the vets were still in training or getting foot- 
holds in their chosen fields, they were out-earned by 
non-veterans by an average —_— of $2,401 to 
$2,585. 

But six years later the picture at quite different. 
The median earnings of veterans increased 51 per- 
cent to $3,631 while the non-vets registered only a 
19 percent rise to $3,065. 

“All this has: been accomplished,” Economic 
Trends and Outlook comments, “without federal in- 


terference with the traditional principle of local ad- 
ministration of the school system.” 
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Hollywood Observer: ; ae 
‘Teenage Rebel’ Film 
For Entire Family — 


By Paul Patrick 
FYOLLMwooD— wit in the heck would you do if you were a 
happily married hina ia —and suddenly out’of your past there - 
came into your home your teenage daughter from an early marriage, . 
a daughter you haven’t seen for 
eight years, with a chip on her 
shoulder and hate for the world. 

That in brief is the problem 
in 20th-Fox’s feature film, 
“Teenage Rebel,” an engross- 
ing, emotional drama for the 
entire family, ponent: and par- 
ents alike. 

This is basically a story of 
human emotions. It is refresh- 
ingly not about juvenile delin- 
quents, for other than the rebel- 
lious daughter, the teenagers are 
shown as real, well - adjusted 
people who love life. And it is 
love, both adult and puppy va- 
rieties, that eventually conquer- 
ors all. ; 

Ginger Rogers and Michael 
Rennie are starred and turn in 
sensitive performances as the 
loving mother and her second 
husband. But top laurels go to 
a youngster, Betty Lou Keim, 
whose command of the difficult 
role of the rebellious, hating 
daughter is superb. She played 
the same part on Broadway in 
“A Roomful of Roses” from 
which the film was adapted. 

Warren Berlinger, playing the 


~ Ginger Rogers 


boy-next-door; Diane Jergens, Mildred Natwick, Rusty Swope, Lili 
Gentle, Louise Beavers, Irene Hervey and John Stephenson con- 
tribute excellent support. 


xk k * 

BRENDA MARSHALL, virtually retired since her marriage to 
William Holden in 1941, returns to the screen in a featured role 
opposite her husband in Columbia’s “Bridge on the River Kwai.” 
She plays a nurse who restores Holden, an escaped prisoner of war, 
to health. Also starring are Alec Guinness, Jack Hawkins and 
Sessue Hayakawa, with David Lean directing. 

xk * * 

NONE OTHER THAN MARLON BRANDO will star in War- 
ner’s “Sayonara,” postwar love story by James Michener, famed 
author of “Tales of the South Pacific.” Filming in the actual Japan 
locale will start in the near future. Josh Logan will direct. 

kkk 


_ WE CAN HARDLY WAIT to see Jane Russell in “The Fuzzy 
Pink Nightgown.” Norman Taurog will direct. Jane’s husband, 
Bob Waterfield, is the producer. > 
i ok 
FRANCIS X. BUSHMAN and his bride (or didn’t you heel he 
just got married) are honeymooning in the same suite at New York’s 
Plaza Hotel that Bushman lived in 50 years ago when he was the 
first matinee idol. Everywhere he goes in New York, Bushman is 
mobbed for autographs—by teenagers. 
xk * 


THE ROBERT TAYLORS took their children and flew to their 
Wyoming ranch for a genuine, old-fashioned Thanksgiving. 
x kk 


PEOPLE IN HOLLYWOOD ARE COGITATING OVER ... 
whether Jackie Gleason can shed enough weight to portray that 
Boston mayor (was his name Curley?) in “The Last Hurrah”... 
whether Jennifer Jones and Rock Hudson will co-star in “Farewell 
to Arms,” apparently to be made in Italy, and whether the anti- 
commie union members there will have a chance to work on this 
picture . . . whether it’s true that the talent agents have seized power 
over almost everything except the unions and guilds in this Bagdad of 
Beauty known as Hollywood . . . and whether the pro-Democratic 
swing in voting for the California legislature means that GOP Gov. 
Goodwin Knight will be in trouble two years hence. (The betting 
in Hollywood is that Knight is stronger than ever.) 

wk wk * 


| Pees for the Hollywood unions to take some sort of concerted 
action to educate the American public not-to patronize those 
American pictures produced abroad—especially in Italy and France 
—which have been employing members of Communist-controlled 
unions there in preference to members of anti-Communist unions, 
More about this later. _ \ 

vit oT tee iin aie 


{rer just doesn’t seem right. Marilyn Monroe is reported in 
England to be considering becoming a brunette. There un- 
doubtedly is difference of opinion about Marilyn’s wiggle but not, 
let’s hope, about Marilyn per se. All gentlemen who prefer the 
dlond Marilyn as is may notify Warner Bros. or Marilyn herself, 
c/o The Sleeping Prince Company, London—not your columnist 
who merely starts these arguments, never finishes them. 
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WorldLa borMoves 
To Boycott Russia 


By Gervase N. Love 


The international free labor movement, flaming with indignation 
at Russia’s tank-and-artillery suppression of Hungary’s bid for lib- 
erty, has set up the preliminaries for a worldwide boycott of 


Soviet trade and shipping. 


At the same time, workers with a new appreciation of their own | | 
freedom poured gifts into the Inti. 


Solidarity Fund of the Intl. Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions 
to ease the suffering of the fighters 


Schnitzler Hits — 
Mass Déportations 


A strong protest against 
the mass deportation of Hun- 
garian freedom fighters to 
slave labor camps in Soviet 
Rassia and Siberia was voiced 
AFL-CIO Sec. - Treas. 


the mass deportations by Rus- 
sia during the Stalin regime, 
and pointed out that the 
present rulers of the Kremlin 
had _ promised to abolish slave 
labor camps. 

“Are these abominations to 
be revived and repopulated 
by Hungarians who survived 
the bloodbath with which 
Soviet troops drowned their 
revolution?” he demanded. 
“Every decent person, what- 
ever his country, his politics 
or his religion, must join in 
demanding that the promise | 
of the new Communist regime | 
not to resort to reprisals be 
fulfilled. 


“Let there be no more 
murders, no more martyrs, 
, BO _more sentences to's living 
hell in Soviet slavery.” 


still carrying on the battle in Hun- 
gary and the thousands of penni- 
less refugees forced to flee for their 
lives. 

The proposal for a Soviet boy- 
cott, urged by AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany in a telegram to 
Pres. Eisenhower just before he left 
for South America, was taken up 
at an emergency conference of the 
dockers’ and seafarers’ sections of 
the Intl. Transportworkers’ Federa- 
tion in London. 


Aim at Shipping 

The meeting urged the ICFTU to 
sponsor a refusal to handle Soviet 
shipping or service Soviet ships in 
international trade. The ICFTU 
called a conference of its Euro- 
pean Regional Organization and 
the ITF in Hamburg, Germany, 
to consider technical aspects of 
such a move, and a committee was’ 
méeting at ICFTU headquarters in 


‘Hungary—and refugees continued 


work. 


The question will be high on the x 


Brussels this week to continue its 


agenda at the ICFTU Executive ee 


Committee meeting, beginning Nov. 
26, in Brussels. ' 


the United States, the Air Trans- 
port Div. of the Transport Work- 
ers refused to handle air cargo 
to or from the Soviet Union. 
The longshoremen’s and sea- 
men’s union in Eire voted to boy- 
cott all Russian ships calling at 
Irish ports and not to handle 
cargo of Soviet origin. Similar 
rules were in force at the big 
continental ports of Rotterdam 
and Antwerp. 


to $227,000 previously announced, 
has received gifts in pounds, francs, 
kroner, marks and other curren- 
cies. The AFL-CIO to date has 
collected $134,135, with additional 
thousands on the way. 


Red Cross help was moving into 


to stream out. They brought word 
that thousands were facing star- 
vation in the early winter cold, 
and that disease threatened because 
of unburied bodies still laying in 
the streets. 

AFL-CIO unions continued to 
express their revulsion at the 
draconic measures Russia used. 
The Auto Workers planned a 
series of local union meetings at 
which rank and file mem 
would capress their indignation’ 
UAW Pres. Walter P. Reuther 
asked Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., 
U.S. ambassador to the United 
Nations, to raise in the UN the 
Russians’ slaughter of coal min- 
ers who refused to abandon a 
general strike and return to. 
work. ; 

,The TWU Executive Board, 
hailing Meany’s action, condemned 
“this degradation of a valiant na- 
tion.” The Textile Workers Ex- 
ecutive Council sent the Hind Maz- 
door Sabha, an ICFTU affiliate, a 
protest against India’s vote in the 


UN against demanding the with- 


drawal of Russian -troops from 
Hungary. 

The CLC, expressing shock at 
“the brutal disregard by the Soviet 
of the most elementary principles 
of justice and freedom,” predicted 
that “the suffering of Hungarian 
workers will not be in vain... . 
They will rise again to strike for 


their freedom.” 


effective Dec. 8. 


The new rates: 
(U.S. and Canada) 
(U.S. and Canada) 


Foreign Subscriptions . 
All subscribers for individual 


Washington 6, D. C. 


Price of AFL-CIO News 
Raised Effective Dec. 


Subscription rates for the AFL-CIO News will be increased, 


The decision to change the price for this paper was made 
after a year’s study of production and printing costs. 

The new rates will bring about a more realistic relationship 
with the cost of production of this paper. 


Individual Subscriptions .........00++++ 
Group Subscriptions (50 or more) eeeees $1.50 a year 


Individual Subscriptions .........ceeees $3.50 a year 
(Europe, Asia, Latin America) 


(Via First-Class or Air Mail) 


ceive their renewal notices prior to Dec. 8 will be entitled to 
renew their subscriptions at the old rates. 

For further information, communications should be addressed 
to the Circulation Manager, AFL-CIO News, 815 16th St., N.W., 


2.00 a year 


eevee eeeeees $3.50 a year 
plus postage 
or group subscriptions who re- 


The ICFTU’s fund, in addition 


Segal and Milwaukee Mayor ® 
Frank P. Zeidler were principal 
speakers at a one-day conference 
on civil liberties here, attended by 
more than 100 local labor leaders. 
The conference was co-sponsored 
by the University of Wisconsin 
School for Workers and the Mil- 
waukee Federated Trades Council. 

Urge Drastic Revisions 

Segal said that the government's 
industrial personnel security pro- 
gram should be drastically revised 
because the present operation 
“worked injustices on persons ac- 
cused of being security risks.” 
More emphasis should be placed 
on security and less on past asso- 
ciations and personal behavior, he 
asserted. 

Zeidler also said the security pro- 
gram should be changed, with safe- 
guards being incorporated. Other- 
wise, he declared, “it could be used 
as a device to stigmatize the party 


out of office and could be used 


with devastating effect as a weapon 
against labor organizations and 
their personnel.” 
List of Provisions 

Any security system, Zeidler 
said, should incorporate these pro- 
visions: 

1—The accused must have a 
right to face his accuser and be 
fully informed of all charges 
against him. 

2—The charges must follow ju- 
dicial process without undue pub- 
licity being given in such a way 
as to “convict before trial.” 

3—tThe security system must be 
divorced from all demagoguery and 
should be closely related to the or- 
dinary civil service system which 
enables a government agency to 


remove an employe for unsatisfac- 


Govt Loyalty-Security Program 
Termed Potential Threat to Unions 


Milwaukee—The present government loyalty-security law is similar to the Taft-Hartley Act in 
that it is “potentially a law that could hurt unions very much,” Ben Segal, trade union consultant 
for the Fund for the Republic declared. 


tory discharge of cuties withoui 
stigmatizing him. 

4—Arbitrary or political expe- 
diency action on the part of de- 
partment heads must ‘be avoided 
and proper procedures for ade- 
quate compensation must be avail- 
able, as well as reasonably swift 
decisions on pending cases. 

The conference was one of a cur- 
rent series designed to acquaint 
labor leaders and rank and file 
members with labor’s interests in 
international and domestic prob- 
lems. 


Flannery 


Or bs-1T 


Heads Catholic 


Association For Peace 


Harry Flannery, AFL-CIO radio and television coordinator, has 
been elected president of the Catholic Association for Intl. Peace at 


its 29th annual conference here. ® 


He succeeds Dr. C. J. Nuesse, 
dean of the Social Science Dept. 
of the Catholic University of 
America. Msgr. George G. Hig- 
gins, director of the Social Action 
Dept. of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference, was re-elected 
executive secretary. 

The association is made up of 
American Catholics who are inter- 
ested in applying Christian prin- 
ciples to international affairs, pro- 
moting a peace based on papal and 
episcopal pronouncements, and de- 
veloping knowledge of the Catholic 
tradition of international law. 

During the conference, the asso- 
ciation presented its 1956 Peace 
Award to Atomic Energy Commis- 
sioner Thomas E. Murray. 

In an address on “Morality and 
Security —— The Forgotten Equa- 
tion,” Murray warned that this 
country’s “total war concept” may 
lead to the fatal error of “allow- 
ing weapons to dictate policy.” 
Justice, he maintained, demands 
that “we reject the concept of total 
nuclear war,” 


However, he continued, the U. S. 
tradition of civilized warfare does 
not require that “we succumb to 
the deception involved in the So- 
viet proposal that all use of nuclear 
weapons be outlawed.” 

The association’s executive coun- 
cil voiced reinforced faith in the 
“high mission” of the United ‘Na- 
tions, and approved UN measures 
to restore peace in Hungary and 
the Middle East. 


Evejue to Speak 
At ILPA Parley 


William Evejue, editor of 
the Madison (Wis.) Capital 
' Times, will be the featured 
speaker at the convention 
banquet of the Intl, Labor 
Press Association in Wash- 
ington Nov. 30-Dec. 2. 

The banquet will climax 
two days of intensive discus- 
sion and examination of the 
problems facing the labor 
press with experts in the vari- 
ous fields involved leading 
special panel sessions, 
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